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je Hournal of Belles Bettres. 


i A corres ESTATE AND NEGROES IN CUBA. 
lie RECEIPT FOR REFORMING A DRUNKEN HUSBAND. 
“SFram the Note Book of a Traveller.—No. 2. 
23d Octdber, 1835. 


n a few coffee plantations in the mountains, near 
de Cuba, rewards and punishments are distri- 
din a very original, and, apparently, very effectual 
, by a considerate, decided, and intelligent pro- 
ser has about 400 negroes under his charge, 
der fourteen years of age being native born 
To each common workman, or Woman, se- 
: “pounds of vegetable provisions, as potatves, 
ns, plantains, &c., are allowed weekly; besides seven- 
m and a half pounds of ground corn meal, and six 
“ine or three mackerel; with salt, tobacco, pipes, and 
‘3. In the wet season, rum, in moderate quantity, 
s, are given to about une fourth of the peo- 
p, to encourage the best hands. 
re appeared a great quantity of pigs and 
Guinea fowls, chickens, and pigeons on 
rp Fata. they all belonged to the negroes; the pro- 
Sr does not own a pig or a fuw! on his plantation. 
vacouple of sluves are married, a cock, two hens, 
du pig, are purchased for and given to them, and the 
P negttes sell pork, poultry, and eggs to their uwner, and 
Ht each other. The only inconvenience the master 
‘8 of as connected with this arrangemont, is having 
ttle the accounts which eccur between the slaves 
the exchanges, barters, and sales. 
ficient time is allowed them to kill and dispose of 
sir produce at the markets, at certain hours. 
Pwo suits of linen dresses, and one suit of woollens 
r ven to each slave annually, besides two woollen 
p pairs of sandals, thread, needles, and articles 
imilar kind. Each family has a separate house, 
e ‘bueket, tables, boxes, beds, cooking pots, and 
utensils. The drivers and head men receive larger 
ms and more varied allowances; their wives get 
“talico dresses'and handkerchiefs as premiums; and after 
‘efop time the negroes receive presents in money, of 
from three to sixteen dollars, according to their conduct. 
few wlio have behaved very badly during the year, 
in at the same time a whipping, as a reasonable 
st. The head driver received a present of fifty 
jin money last season. 
slaves geuerally carry very comfortable woollen 
8 to the field with them, as showers are frequent 
S inthe monntaing. In case of sickness there is an ample 
ision of rooms, nurses, and medicines; a svell edu- 
pepaician resides on the plantation. ‘To prevent 
ne h rambling about at night, the doofy of the 
is are regularly fastened by a wooden plug inserted 
a ah iron stuple, easily withdrawn on the outside. The 
ves.are directed to break the door open in case of 
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A guard is stationed upon the glacier, where the coffee 
is dried, to give warning in case of fire. In order so 
keep him awake, and to prove that he is so, he is obliged 
to beat a drum every five minutes throughout the night. 
The watchmanwas changed some time ago because he 
was said to have learned to beat the drum while he slept. 
I do not recollect the peculiar punishment inflicted upon 
him, but the penalties are generally such as to have the 
best effects upon the character, while at the same time 
no vindictive feelings are cisplayed. The proprietor re- 
fused to speak to an old negro for several months, although 
formerly a great crony, for wantonly setting a dog after 
a girl who was injured by him; while at the same time 
the old man received his regular money, termed extra 
allowance, of five bits weekly for his usual comforts, but 
was exceedingly annoyed by his master’s passing him 
unnoticed, while the slave strove by every deference and 
attention to show his contrition. 

Some years age the head house servant of this gentle- 
man was found frequently drunk, having daily access to 
all the liquors ; this was a very serious inconvenience 
in the family. To ¢orrect the bad example, expostula- 
tion and reproof, cautions and ordinary punishments, 
were tried, but in vain. He had been several times 
whipped by the overseer, yet this did not cause him to 
refrain. William, as this slave was named, had married 


a favourite family servant, to whom he was very partial,} 
and who received many presents in consequence of her 
husband's station. Her master spoke seriously to the 
wife about his habits, insisted that she could exercise 
her influence to correct his extravagance. The owner 
was so well satisfied she could prevail if she duly exerted 
herself, that he plainly and finally said, as the last resort 
in his power, that next time the husband was found 
drank, he would certainly whipher. In effect, the head 
waiter being some time after discovered in his usual con- 
dition, the wife was ordered twenty-five lashes, although 
the master assured me he would rather have given her 
five dollars for each lash, than have put his threat into 
execution. 

The cure, however, was effecting; it was four years 
since this curious treatment was enforced, and the man 
has never since been drank, although having constantly 
access to the meangof intoxication. Whether there are 
many' wives who would be willing to understand. the 
usual “ for better for worse” in this way T know not; I 
am sorry I did not ascertain from the good woman her- 
self exactly how she managed the affair. 

It was supposed his kind feelings towards the wife 
had some effect to repress the dissolute disposition 
evinced by the husband ; but it was also hinted to. me 
that, in order to prevent any future application of the 
whip to her own shoulders, which had been threatened 
in case of relapse, she locked him up and applied it 
severely with her own hand to his back, whenever she 
Suspected any symptom or renewal of the old habit. 
His breath was inspected periodically, and even cigars 
were interdicted to assist her scrutiny. This counter 


‘firritation, as in many other instances, was found most 





wake, but for no other occasion. 
, 2 M—rart I.——-MARCH 14, 1837. 





did not too scrupulously examine the means emmployad. 
Tt was favourable to the treatment in this ci 

wife was stout and robust, the husband dimi 

sensible of his weaknesses. Upon this estat 

drivers or overseers are always employed to direct and 
superiniend’ the women and children labourers; they 
are better judges in many matters relating to them than 
men, who are elsewhere generally placed over the work- 
ing people. Short-handled, long-lashed whips, formed: 
of cowskin, are carried, often hung over the shoulder, by 
all the drivers, who are selected from those found to 
have the greatest ackr wledged authority among théir _ 
fellows. They soon assume a tone of command which: a 
is not agreeable to such as are unused to hear it. 

The whip is not often employed although it is always 
carried ; the physician who had resided several months 
on the estate had never heard it applied but once. 

Whether from early habit, for convenience, or the re- 
sult of instinctive preferences from peculiar conforma- 
tion, the negro carries every thing he can upon his head, 
even when the hands are unoccupied. ! saw 1 with a 
bellows poised in this position while she was } peeling arid 
eating an orange. Some carry an empty porter bottle 
or a tin cup on the head, while their hands are swinging 
loosely at their sides. I recollect an active waiter run- 
hing up stairs with the lighted candle ima flat-bottomed 
€andlestick on his head, while both hatids were burihen- 
ed with the baggage of a traveller. The servant aie ; 
follows her little mistress with books and slate mpon b 
head. mpty brandy hogshead, a large basket | 
ed wi tables and live poultry, a guod-sized, grunt- 
ing vig, tied upun a piece of board, bundles of wood, the 
heaviest and the lightest, the most fragile or refractory 
articles; have met thus i among the mountains 
or in the towns. 

Wheilhoavy-loade ateiieltiog’ too early in life, they 
sometimes distort the limbs 5, but, in many i 
have seen their burthens borne by megeons with 
ease, and even with grace, 

The indifference which is felt has to many ‘matters 
which require increased exertions and toil with us, 
serves to alleviate many of the which _ 
would otherwise bear hard upon the slave. I stopped 
upon the road to listen to an instiament of! music played — 
upon by some old crone, while the voices of the gang, 
engaged in picking the coffee berries, joined in the 
chorus with the most hearty . mirth 5 3 from my elevated 
position, surrounded by mountains and hills, covered by 
the vivid green of the coffee plants, which concealed the 
labourers, they seemed “ to laugh and sing.” - 
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Malouin, physician to“the Queen of France, was so 
‘fond of dr ugging, that it is told of him that once, hay- 
ing a most patient patient, who diligently and punctu- 

pls metowed all the age! he ordered, he was so de- 

in seeing all the phials and pill-boxes cleaned’ . 

= that.he shook him cordially by the hand, exclaim: 
ing, “ My dear sir, it really affords me pleasure to attend 
you, aud you deserve to be ill.” The London practi- 








effectnal ; and the master being satisfied. with results, 


tioners must surely meet with incessant. delight,— 
Millingen’s Curiosities of Medical Experience, 
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THE ORIGINAL. 
No. XXII. 
EASE OF MIND. 


Ease of mind is incumparably the most valuable of all 
possessions—not the ease of indoleuce, but of action— 
the smoothness of the unruffied current, not of the stag- 
nant poul. This possession is not the gift of fortune ; 
the gifts of fortune frequently destroy it. It must be of 
our own acquiring, and is in a great measure within the 
reach of all who diligently seek after it. It does not 
depend upon the amount of our worldly possessions, but 
upon our mode of using them; not upon our ability to 

ratify our desires, but upon our regulation of them™ It 
is essentially the result of our habits, which habits are 
entirely within our own control. To enjoy ease of 
mind, there must be a feeling that we are fulfilling our 
duties to the best of our power, otherwise we only sear 
instead of satisfying our conscience. The possession of 
riches, or the pursuit of them, beyond the limits of mo- 
deration, are unfavourable to this state, because temper- 
ance in the use of worldly enjoyments is absolutely 
necessary to it, and then comes the responsibility of the 
application of our superfluity. How many men’s ease 
must be destroyed by superabundance, who would have 
been happy with less teinptation, or with the feeling 
that less was expected from them! The pursuit of 
riches for the sake of riches, unfits the mind for ease, 
by generating a perpetual restlessness and anxiety, and 
by exposing to continual disappointments ; and the same 
may be said, even in a stronger degree, of an ambitious 
love of those worldly distinctiotis, which, neither in the 
pursuit nor in the“possession, can confer any real enjoy- 
ment. A steady advance by honest roads towards tliose 
things which are within our reach, without too arduous 
efforts, and which, being attained, are worth our having, 
should be the aim of all who have their fortunes to make ; 
whilst they who have had theirs made for them, should 
habituate themselves to temperance in their own enjoy- 
ments, and to active and discreet liberality towards 
others. They who diligently cultivate the habits neces- 
sary to attain ease of mind, place themselves almost 
above its disturbance. To the mortifications of dis- 
appoiated ambition they are not at all exposed, and to 
the crosses of adverse fortune very little, whilst unavoid- 
able afflictions, in the well-constituted, soften rather 
than sour the mind, and cannot be said to destroy its 
ease. Like cypresses, they throw a shade over the cur- 
rent, but-in no way disturb its smoothness. Strict and 
constant discipline can ensure ease of mind in poverty 
or privation, of which St. Paul has afforded a beautiful 
example in his own person. ZI have learnt in whatsoever 
state I am, therewith to be content. I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound. Every where and in 
all things I am instructed both to be full and to be hun- 

, boih to abound and to suffer need. But it must not 
be forgotten, that in this discipline is included the fixed 
contemplation of things above. They of this world only, 
cannot expect to bear the afflictions of the world, as if 
they looked upon it as a mere state of preparation for 
another, which. is the peculiar advantage possessed by 
the true Christian. There is no book comparable to the 
Mew Testament for teaching that temper of mind which 
is alone capable of ensuring a current of happiness in- 
dependent of external interruptions. It gives that tone 
which prevents us from annoying or feeling annoyance. 
It teaches us to bear all things, to hope all things, and 
to think no evil. How different such a state from that 
of those who bear nothing, hope nothing, und are ever 
thinking evil! In order to derive full benefit from the 
doctrines of the New Testament, it is not sufficient to 
recur to them oceasionally, but by daily attention to 
make them part of our system, so that the mind may 
become its own master, and as much as possible indc- 
pendent of every thing without. -Goldsmith says, 


“ How small of all that human hearts endure, 
That part, which laws or kings can cause or cure! 
Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find.” 


Shakspeare observes, “‘ there is nothing either goud or bad, 
but thinking makes it so;” and Milton expresses it, 


“ The mind is its own place, and in itself, 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


In order to enjoy ease of mind, in our intercourse with 
the world, we should introduce into our habits of busi- 
ness punctuality, decision, the practice of being before- 
hand, ‘despatch, and exactness ; in our pleasures, herm-- 
lessness and moderation ; and in all our dealings, perfect 
integrity and love of truth. Without these observances 
‘we are never sure of ease, nor indeed taste it in its 


highest state. As in most other things, so here, people 
do not aim at more than mediocricty of attainment, and 
of course usually fall below their standard ; whilst many 
are so busy in running after what should procure them 
ease, that they totally overlook the thing itself. 

Ease of mind has the most beneficial effects upon the 
body, and it is only during its existence that the com- 
plicated physical functions are performed with the accu- 
racy and facility which nature designed. It is conse- 
quently a great preventive of disease, and one of the 
surest means of effecting a cure when a disease has oc- 
curred; without it, in many cases, no cure can take 
place. By ease of mind many peuple have survived 
serious accidents, from which nothing else could have 
saved them, and in every instance recovery is much 
retarded by the absence of it. Its effect upon the ap- 
pearance is no less remarkable. It prevents and repairs 
the ravages of time in a singular degree, and is the best 
preservative of strength and beauty. It often depends 
greatly upon health, but health always depends greatly 
upon it. The torments of a mind ill at ease seem to be 
less endurable than those of the body; for it scarcely 
ever happens that suicide is committed from bodily suf- 
fering. As far as the countenance is an index, “ the 
vultures of the mind” appear to tear it more mercilessly 
than any physical pain, and no doubt there have been 
many who would willingly have exchanged their mental 
agony for the most wretched existence that penury could 
produce. From remorse there is no escape. In aggra- 
vated cases, probably, there is no instant, sleeping or 
waking, in which its influence is totally unfelt. Re- 
morse is the extreme one way; the opposite is that 
cleanliness of mind, which has never been recommended 
any where to the same extent that it is by the precepts 
of the Christian religion, and which alone constitutes 
“periect freedom.” It would be curious if we could see 
what effects such purity would have upon the appear- 
ance and actions of a human being—a being who lived, 
as Pope expresses it, in “the eternal sunshine of the 
spotless mind.” 


DIFFICULTIES. 
It is weak to be scared at difficulties, seeing that 





they generally diminish as they are approached, and} 
oftentimes even entirely vanish. No man cuan tell what | 
he can do till he tries. 
extent of human powers; it can only be ascertained by | 
experiment. What has been accomplished by parties 
and by solitary individuals in the torrid and the frozen 
regions, under circumstances the most difficult and ap- 
palling, should teach us that, when we ought to attempt, 
we should never despair. The reason why men oftener 
succeed in overcoming uncommon difficulties than ordi- 
nary ones, is, that in the first case they call into action 
the whole of their resources, and that in the last they act 
upon calculation, and generally undercalculate. Where 
there is no retreat, and the whole energy is forward, 
the chances are in favour of success; but a backward 
look is full of danger. Confidence of success is almost 
success ; and obstacles often full of themselves before a 
determination to overcome them. There is something 
in resolution which has an influence beyond itself, and 
it marches on ibe a mighty lord amongst its slaves ; all 
is prostration where it appears. When bent on good, it 
is almost the noblest attribute of men; when on evil, 
the most dangerous. It is by habitual resolution that 
men succeéd tu any great extent; impulses are not 
sufficient. What is done at one moment is undone the 
next; and a step forward is nothing gained, unless it 
is followed up. Resolution depends mainly on the state 
of the digestion, which St. Paul remarkably illustrates, 
when he says, “ Every man that striveth for the mastery 
is temperate in all things. Now they do it to obtain a 
corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible. I therefore 
so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air; but I keep under my body, and bring 
it into subjection, lest that by any means, when I have 
preached te others, I myself should be a castaway.” 


ART OF DINING.—Concluded. 


{ concluded the article on the art of dining in my last 
number with promising to make some observations on 
the use of champagne. Of whatever materials com- 


ull, where there was a judiciously liberal supply of good 
champagne. I say judiciously liberal, because there 
may be too much, as well as too little, though the error, 
comparatively speaking, is seldom on the side of excess ; 
bat I have seen, when a party has been raised to what 
I call the champagne point of conviviality, that an extra 
quantity has caused a retrograde movement, by clogging 


It is impossible to calculate the} 


posed, I never knew a party that could be said to go off. 


relating to the table, but here especial oe 
depend upon the eye, the judgment, and the 1 
of the master. He must have liberality to a 
tion and skill to regulate, and courage to Rs 
are two classes of dinner-givers to whom 1. do not 
myself on this subject, because I know it » 
vain. The first is that class who began thé 
and had their habits formed during the war. hm 
pagne was double the price it is now. “Phas. 
then like drops of blood, and I have never ¥ 
instance of liberalisation. The second class ta 
merely give it as a part of their state, and des 
the state prisoners round their table only 49. 
them. I have no hope, then, of producing » 
except upon those who date their assumptie 
government on this side the battle of W * 
have, or are capable of acquiring, the same éox 
show that I myself have. “od 
To give champagne fair play, it ought to 
at the very beginning of dinner, or at any rate 
glass of sherry or madeira, Any other win 
unfit the palate for it. The usual mode is, as 
delicacies, to produce it after the appetite is 
palled, and I have often thought it particulary 
lant and ungracious, where there are ladies. 
back till a late period of dinner, and su 
often presents an absurd contrast of calculaty 
play. According to my doctrines, the champagi 
be placed upon the table, so that all may takew 
like, when they like, till the presiding genius 
in his own mind that there has beon enough, 
not difficult to a practised eye. This supposes 
at discretion up to the champagne point, whi 
agreeable on particular occasions, or now and t 
out any particular occasion, but would not be wx 
to most people, or even desirable, if conveniey 
far from objecting to a limited supply, 
limited—that is, one glass round; but ide pj 
period when it is usually served, and to fix 
tainty with which it is served. Where it § 
round, and meant to be so only once, twice, 
greater fixed number of times, to which limit 
be no objection, the rule I would lay down ig 
should be handed round after the first glass of 
and if more than once, without any other 
and that it should be contrived to noti 
what the supply will be. It might be 
awkward to make the communication. 
would depend on custom and tact. Iam 
have no hesitation in making it, and, at anya 
awkward effects often arising from uncertait 
be much greater. What can exceed theawk 
of two persons who are going to take wih 
beating about the bush to get each the oth 
champagne—a scene | have frequently witht 
tween the best bred people? What can exeetd) 
wardness of asking for it when there is no 8 
waiting till a fresh supply is brought, ¢ F 
original intention? All these awkwardnessem 
consequences of uncertainty, and are much atin 
with the ease which is essential to convivialily 
annunciation that there is champagne without 
that it will be handed round once, or twice, o 
saves these embarrassments. If it is placed 
table, I would make a similar annunciation, 
I always do, that there is to be one bottle 
more, or at discretion. Then people know Wi 
are about, and are at their ease, for want of shi 
is no compensation. By means of previoul® 
tion, even the entertainers of the old scho 
men of state, might make their calculations 
a satisfactory purpose. The advantages of sb 
pagne, with whatever limit, at the beginning OF 
are these: that it has the greatest relish, that 
hilarating quality serves to start the guests, altel 
they seldom flag, and that it disposes people 
of other wines after, which is a relative, and 
even an absolute, saving to the pocket of the # 
it is undoubtedly a saving to the constitation® 
guests. With wines, as with meats, serv. 
delicate first diminishes consumption—a dest 
in all respects. {£ know that a couple of glassed 
of champagne at the beginning of dinner, will 
less consumption, and with better effect, than 
quantity, or more, at a later period; and wit 
ate ladies, the portion they choose to take; 
grateful to them upon this plan, and often the@ 
they wish to accept. At the present ph 
pagne, if it is judiciously given, I believe #3 
occasions little or no additional expense, ang: 
is always contributive of exhilaration. By? 
exhilaration it promotes digestion, und by aa 
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the digestive powers. In this, as in all other matters 


the consumption of other and perhaps 
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*% = ine| be much less than in the present Mod-, of entertaining } interest by giving brilliancy to ix sténe. There are , 
pis consequently favourable to poe bd eee ‘ company, and the whole business I'ess complicated and} many ways in which those who have a command of . 
ae tape’ " rch sh is sure to win} anxious, and as far as acquaintur.ces aré concerned, one| means, have opportunities of ring social inter- 
party ¢ and a judicious c deo of these who can com-| party night be divided inte two without any increase} course with them peculiarly advaatageous and interest- 
fda peek will snd re eee a sant deal depends upon|of household care, but the reverse. If it is considered! ing to persons of smaller fortunes ; but as it is, in gene- 
gpand it at pleasure, ee itiee handed round often it}necessary to have a numerous company on the same the richer the host the duller the entertainment, 
mode of dispensing oo a { least after thesecond | day, I should think it advisable to divide them into two| prineipally because expense is lavished in the wron 
oe et a ives. the host points out. Ifjor more tables; because, as ii is impossible there should| direction; without taste, or invention, or rational end. 
pe bet st such he table within every patie roach, his|be an unity of party at a table above a ceftain size, In order to make a dinner go off well, a gor deak 
bed upon t is requisite to give it sufficient, | there is the best chance of it by such divisions as may} often depends upon the giver’s mode of receiving his 
Gipieely regulating power Selation As the only anxiety | each secure an unity. By an unity I mean where there! company. In the first place, he should always be ready > 
%. abe ane sive pe rties regardless of expense, is that|is general conversation only, instead of particular or| he should receive cordially, sv as to let his guests feeb 
ormany, who er Pil I ‘ie repeat that they cannot|partial. It is absurd to call that one party which is| inspired by an air of welcome; and he should set them 
p they shold eo ¢ “Yiberal supply of good champagne] broken into many, but which sits at one table. Socia-} well aff together by the introduction of suitable topitss « 
ea ” OF urse chive will be various degrees | bility would be much promoted by at once forming it] It is usually seen that the host receives his guests al- 
~. peartily aged di - upon various circumstanees, but] into divisions at different tables. t have heard of this} most as if they were strangers to him, and after a word 
as eager are the balance to the favour-| being practised at ball suppers with the greatest suc-| or two, leaves them to manage for themselves as well as: 
a. pacg* bot dl in giving will compensate for|cess, and I do not sce why there should not be equal! they can, by wandering about, er tur over Sy 
> able side, and | —oe "7 sinadate I must here add,}success at dinners. It is always to be borne in mind| or some resource of that sort, if they happen not-to be 
) many - sysadel he re champagne has great effi-| that setting out a dinner-table is a far Jess operose'busi-| well known to some of the company ; n persons 
Sh edg a ee cif a inst that want of spirit that| ness according to my doctrines than according to pre-| ‘who are in the habit of meeting, often seem to be actuat- 
cacy, and Is a La < also on any convivial occa-| vailing custom, and that setting out and serving two} ed by a feeling of rnutual reserve, for want of being-welt 
not ay apy y Ss cd a hashes of something desirable| tables for eight persons each, would not be so much! started by the host. It frequently requires some time 
sion, where t ry fort or convenience, or where any| trouble as it now is to set vut and serve one table for| after the dinner has eommenced, to take off the chill of 
» pad nt ‘baa be ned champagne is the most} sixteen; whereas in the former case there would be two| the first assernbling ; and in respect to individuals, it 
 - eal rin coned ing the omission, and mak-| agreeable parties, instead of one du!l one in the latter.| sumetinies never is taken off during the whole party.. ° 
erful ns “te short - wd champagne goes right| ‘I'he same principle applies most strongly where there} During dinner it is expedient for the head of the feast 
ing it og hese © wrong I think it quite a waste to|is a large family. Division of tables on occasion of en-| to keep his eye upon every thing around him, and not 
ay md it is iced, or at least of the tempefa-| tertaining company would then in my opinion be par-| to occu py himself exclusively, as many do, with those 
F of soli « ring water, and in hot weather, its cold-| ticularly convenient and .advantageous; and I should ; immedi.ate'ly near, or, what is Worse, to sink into fits of 
a; e of its most effective qualities. The less it is think that often dinners at different hours of the day, abstrac:tio a or anxiety. The alacrity and general atten- 
Seen: with other wines, the better it agrees with any|according to the avocations or inclinations ofa large tion of the host furnish the spring from which the ‘guests 
4 a ibe objectionable effects attributed to it are family, and their intimacies, would greatly promote it: usually take their tone, and where they are not well: 
Sentdhe lit the result of too much combination with} well being. It might suit some to dine at one hour and know?) to eaeh other, it is to address each fre-- 
Le Tiquide. Taken simply, and in due quantity, I} some at another, and to entertain their particular friends quent ly ‘by name, and to mention subjeets on aha wey 
sk there are few constitutions to which it would not|in an easy way, with a reunion of the whole in the have sone common interest. There is also muc tac a 
Pheneficial, and I have frequently seen invalids, who| evening, when numbers may meet advantageously, A quired iin calling into play diffident or reserved merit, an 
ms. ¢ thought would have been all the better for an| free, simple style of living would admit of this without in prev enting too much individual monopoly of conver-- 
jerative course of it. difficulty. Suppose for instance one part of a large sation, however good. Yn order to have perfect success, 
With respect to the kind of champagne to be pre-|family dining at four o'clock, with or without any the giiests must be capable of being well mixed 0p to-. 
d, that depends, I think, upon the occasion. ‘The|strangers, and another at seven, according to their pre- gethe r, and the host must be capable of mixing them, 
d I have been alluding to throughout this article is| vious arrangements, and all meeting in the drawing. wh.icl: unfortunately. few are ; but many are much mare, 
- the sparkling. I know many people affect to hold it in| room, or disposing of themselves according to their ca paf»le than they appear to be, if they ba ra their. 
Suiler contempt in comparison with the still; but I sus-| different pursuits. One of the yreat advantages of a alter ition to the subject.. These latter obsefvations are. 
Spect not a few of them do so to show their grandeur and|simple, stateless style of living is, that it admits of so more applicable to large parties than to small ones, but 
gh leaning, rather than from their real taste. Un-| much liberty in various ways, and allows of many en-| t'uey do apply to both. 3 ; 
~“Aoubted!y. still champagne, ‘generally speaking, is a|joyments, which.the cumbrous style totally prevents. 1 have now come to the conclusion of what occars to 
; class of wine, and in a more perfect state than} I think it would be the perfection of suciety if there were| me on the subject of aristology, or the art of dining and 
: sparkling ; but it is almost as difficult to compare)a constant current of smal! dinner parties for the pur-| giv ing dinners, which subject the reader will perceive 
the two as it would be to compare champagne with| pose of enjoyment only, and a general mixing up on} 1 liave treated in the most familiar, and perhaps too. 
_& port, Still champagne is suitable to a grave party,|easy terms in the evening, according to each person’s cai eless a way. I have written off-hand, as matter wg 
i} “talking over matters of state. But the sparkling is|circle of acquaintance. I have heard people suy that} ge sted itself from the stores of experience. ia 
much better adapted tu give brilliancy and joyousness, | they have tried to get evening sociely, accurding to the Wiays advanced what I thought to be right, wit <4 
and for that purpose I believe would be preferred by | French manner of droppers in, but that they have never| sli. chtest-fear of being sometimes wrong; und T have 
almost every body. Its very“®ppearance is inspiring.| been able to succeed. ‘T'he truth is, that no individual,} g’.ven myself no thought as to expesure to ridicule, or, 
In wines there is about the same difference between|or small number of individuals, will ever make such a} a ay thing else. My object is in this, as in every other 
+ these two, that in poetry exists between Paradise Lost} plan succeed for long together. It must be the goneral s‘thject on which I touch, to set my readers to think in 
py And the Rape of the Lock. When sparkling champagne | custom in order to have permanent and complete suc-| the right track, and to direct them in their way as well 
‘I ‘opened, the cork should not fly out as froin a bottle of|cess. I have frequented houses in that way at times, ius I can. | consider what I have said on the art of 
© eoda water. When it does, it marks that the wine is in| but always found it age a ee agreeable, cleely raw 4 be wee pet * aright a = o 
©! too crude a state, and has not been sufficiently ferment-| from the uncertainty of finding inmates at e, ealth, which subje 8 inue r ‘ 
ed. I think its ‘good qualities are the seas effective | and the repeated disappointments of finding them out.| title in my next number. 
4 spe it is somewhat more active than merely ged These objections would vanish be — Er of peed . 
when it has a certain liveliness, combined with flavour|ing in an evening were general, because if one mily 
; and coldness, which makes it, dpe to my taste,|was.not at home, another would be, and a person in EDITOR’S TABLE. 
ty ully grateful. 1 believe I am now come to the|search of society would be sure to find it somewhere, 3 
‘of the observations I had to make upon the use of|itistead of retarning unsuccessful. It isan annoyantce 
“champagne, I will here supply a slight omission in the|to prepare, and make up oue’s mind, for society, amd 
\ Proper place, on the subject of desserts. I have stated 














The Saracen.—Madame Cottin’s romance 
then not to meet with it. The temptation.to remain at has. been oa rs ¢ the ground-work of 7 Oe 
that I was no great friend to them, but I must mention | home is too strong to venture upon a speculation, where} Opera by Costa; it was performed at Paris in 


that the most eligible mode I ever saw of serving them| there are so many gpances seine success, But if any January, and on the first night met with-a suc- ts | 
wes by grouping the fruit upon a low wooden plateau,|one had a number of acquaintances in the same quarter,} ¢ess unequaled since the first representation. "= 

® which was placed in the middle of the table. It was|who received in an evening, an inclination for society} o¢ Bellini’s “ Puratani.”” At the conclusion of 

the least trouble in setting on, it left the greatest space,| might always be gratified with sufficient certainty to| » the second act the young co was d 

» and hai the richest and most tasteful appearance. I| induce the attempt. Some visible sign, indicating whé-|: young composer ¥ ragge 

F doubt whether after dinner is a proper time to serve ice,| ther they received at any house on any given evening,| Tather than led forward by Lablache, to receive 

- that is, if dinners are arranged, as 1 have recommended | or whether the number was full, would save trouble to} the compliments of the public. Much disap- 
ita former number, according to the season. I am|visiters, and would ensure complete privacy, whenever probation, however, is»bestowed -by the critics 
father inclined to think that ice would be better alone, | desired, or society to the extent desired, and not be- upon a mad scene assigned to Grisi: Bellini 
and later in the evening. It certainly spoils the palate} yond. It would be a great improvement in the. world, and icotttMad alread iated the bli 

\ fora time for wine, and is principally grateful, before|and a great advantage to the rich, if they would spend . Donizetti ad already satia 4 public 
‘Wie dessert, in counteracting the heating and oppressive} that portion of their means which they dedicate to social with crazy heroines. The dramatist has devi- - 
effects of overgrown repasts, intercourse, in procuring real enjoyment for their Visit- sated but little from Madame Cottin’s beautiful wa. 

My next topic is the means of limiting dinners tojants, rather than in that state and display, for which 


parties, and the effect of such limit in carrying|no reasonable person cares, or which, it may be tral Biss eed the subject which he has selected is 

/ 08 society in the most convenient and agreeable shinies said, every reasonable person dislikes and despises. If, “half religious, half heroic ; it treats. of thal “ap 
Sppatent impediments to smull parties are largé| for instance, a rich man were to give simple dinners,| tlon of history when the English, with its puri-~ 
ies and numerous acquaintance. I sha’ here as-| and provide his guests with accommodation at places oi; tans of that period, enlisted under the banners 
tie that small parties are the most desirable, if attain-| public amusement, he would give them more satisfac. of the cross to deliver the holy city from the 
> able, and that the system I advocate of moderate repasts,|tion than by inviting them to the most sumptuous en- grasp of the Saracens; the poet, it is said, has 
p Whether simple as to the nuraber of dishes, or varied, and| tertainments, and would most likely much increase his ded ia bin Be Sie S f 

Muily free from state and ostentation, is the best. In|own enjoyment. Such a practice would tend greatly} Succeeded in describing the stirring Stghies.o 

“# & system the trouble of cooking and serving would|to improve public amusements, and would add to their} the time, sometimes in verse of extreme poetical 
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beauty, and in perfect keeping with musical and 
dramatic effect. 

Dr. R. M. Bird has become associate editor 
of the American Monthly Magazine, which will 
no doubt prosper. 

The Original.—* The Art of Dining” is 
concluded in the Journal to-day, and with it 
nearly close the papers of “ ‘The Original,” 
much to the relief of some readers, probably, 
but to the regret of others whe understand the 
author’s pecular humour, and relish a good 
thing as well as a good dinner, and “high 
health.” The writer died in Belgium, whither 
he had gone with a commission to examine iuto 
the nature ef poor laws and prisons. 

Wordsworth.—Two weeks since w2 men- 
tioned the Yact that a new library edition of 
Wordsworth’s complete works had been issued 
by Kay & Brother, of this city, arranged and 
edited by Professor Henry Reed. In looking | 
over the new half volume of the Memoirs of | 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, we were 
pleased to find in the memoir of our esteemed | 
fellow townsman, Dr.,‘Thomas C. James, that | 
he had not only justly estimated the beauty and 
value of Wordsworth’s writings, but had anti- 

cipated the fact which is now manifest, that his | 
poems would become general favourites. Mr. 
Tyson remarks :— 

“Of the poets of the prescnt day, he gave the 
highest praise to Campbell, though he slyly 
but intensely admired Wordsworth for unaf- 
fected beauty and nature. When the current 
of popular taste was running in opposition to 
the gentleness and quiet of Wordsworth, Dr. 
James, in reply to the playful allusion of his 
friends to his partiality for the poet, would 
sometimes seriously, sometimes jestingly re- 
mark, that a time would yet come when the 
felicity and powers of Wordsworth would be 
appreciated and acknowledged. Judving from 
the present tenour of the British periodicals, 
that time, at least, in England, is fast approach- 
ing, if not already arrived.” 

This edition, prepared with so much care, 
and printed in a beautiful style of art, is des- 
tined to assist materially in making known to 
American readers “ the felicity and powers of 
Wordsworth.” 

Wrazall's Historical Memoirs are concluded 
to-day in the Library, much to the regret, no 
doubt, of many readers who are fond of “ the 
gossip of history.”” On Friday next the “ Me- 
moirs and Private Anecdotes of the Courts of 
Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw and Vienna,” by the 
same entertaining author, will be commenced 
in Waldie’s Literary Omnibus, from which date 
new. subscribers to that work will be served, 
the early numbers being all disposed of. The 
London Monthly Review bears the following 
high testimony to the value of the memoirs 
and anecdotes :— 

“Though few subjects furnish more inter- 
esting matter than may be derived from anec- 
dotes of living characters, yet they are too 
frequently ushered into the world under very 
exceptionable circumstances. Nevertheless as. 
they coniain amusement they will find readers 5 
whence it sometimes happens that a work of 
this kind is received with avidity, while the 
publication of it incurs general censure. In 
the memoirs upder present consideration, we 
have particularly to commend the writer’s sense 
of propriety in this respect. ‘Though originally 
collected with a view to publication, their ap- 








facts of a private nature, during the lives of the 
persons to whom they related. Mr. Wraxall 
has been one ef our most useful travellers ; he 
has united great diligence with good opportu- 
nities of acquiring information. The style of 
his memoirs is clear and polished, without other 
ornament than what naturally occurs, and they 
are concise without obscurity. We shall only 
add that they abound throughout. with enliven- 
ing anecdote, and that the reader’s time and 
attention will be amply repaid, whether his 
search be for information or amusement.” 


The Indian Portraits.—The fluttering of the editor of the Indian 
Biography is sure evidence that he deserves the arrow; but a 
word to the wawise is not enough; we wait for the second 
number. 


—<=>> 


Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence. 


“ Bent’s list of New English Books and Engravings 
for 1836,” exhibits a decrease of new publications last 
year, the number of books amounting to 1250, (1500 
volumes,) exclusive of new editions, pamphlets, or peri. 
odicals, being 150 less than in 1835. The number of 
engravings is 98, (including 40 portraits,) 17 of which 
are engraved in the line manner, 66 in Mezzotinto, and 
15 in chalk, aquatinta, &c. 


In the Press. 
The fourth and last volume of the Fauna Boreali Ame- 


, ticana, containing the Insects, by the Rev. W. Kirby, 


F.R.S., &c. Saint Agnes’ Fountain, or the Enshrined 
Heurt, an old English Legendary Ballad, with other 
Poems, by T. W. Kelly, author of “ Myrtle Leaves.” 
With numerous illustrations, Temples, Ancient and Mo. 
dern, or Notes on Church Architecture, comprising the 
Principles which should guide us in the erection of new 
churches, by W. Bondwell, architect. Sermons preached 
at Hodnet, by the Rev. Charles B. Tayler, M. A., author 
of the ** Records of a Good Man’s Life.” Lectures on 
Romanism and Dissent, by the Rev. J. H. Newman, M. 
A. A Treatise on the Church of Christ, by the Rev. W. 
Palmer, author of “ Origines Liturgice.” 


——— 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


Glenlonely, a novel, 3 vols. Heath's Gallery of Bri- 
tish Engravings, Vol. II., royal Svo. ‘The Transactions 
ofthe Entomclogical Society of London, Vol. I. Part IIL. 
Harmony of Christian Faith and Character, by John 
Abercrombie, M. D., 18mo. The Cuiture and Discipline 
of the Mind, by John Abercrombie, M. D., 18mo. Sand- 
ford and Merton abridged and modernised, by Miss R. 
.M. Zornlin, 12mo., ‘The Family History of England, 
Vol. I1I., by Gleig, 12mo. Beauties of the Country, by 
‘Thomas Milter, post 8vo. Lectures on the History of 
Mloses, by the Rev. J. S. Ross, 12mo. Confirmation of 
M'‘aria, Monk’s Disclosures, by the Rev. J. J. Slocum, of 
New York, 18mo. Flittings of Fancy, by R. Sullivan, 
Es:q., 2 vols. 8vo. Rambles in Egypt and Candia, by 
Ca pt. C. R. Scott, 2 vols. 8vo. An Essay on Natural 
Religion and Revelation, by the Rev. J. Gidderdale, 
post 8vo. Something New from Aunt Mary, by Mary 
H aghes, 18mo. 





eg 


New American Publications. 


Minor Morals for Young People, illustrated in Tales 
and Travels, by John Bowring. 1 vol. 12mo. Phila- 
delphia : Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Elements of Political Economy, by Francis Way- 
land, D. D., President of Brown University, &c. &c. 
New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 

The Youthful Impostor, a novel, by G. M. Reynolds. 
Carey & Hart. 

Traits and Trials of Early Life, by L. E.L. Same 
publishers. ‘ : 

Wallenstein’s Camp, from the German of Schiller, by 
George Moir, with a Memoir of Wallenstein, by G. W. 
Haven. Boston. . 

Letters of Heine on Modern German Literature, 
translated by G. W. Haven. Boston. 

Lectures on the Morbid Anatomy, Nature and Treat- 
ment of Acute and Chronic Diseases, by the late John 
Armstrong, M. D., of London. Philadelphia: Desilver, 
Thomas & Co. 


—~ 
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